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Sprague Standard Meters represent 
over twenty years of progress ; 
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Dependability in a gas meter means a constant measure of 
reliable service; this is appreciated by the Superintendent, the 
Meter-reader and the Consumer. 


Cleveland Gas Meters have’a reputation for dependable 
service, the ‘result of over thirty years’ experience in mantfac- 
turing. 


Our thoroughly organized and completely equipped factory 
assure you that the workmanship, materials, accuracy and gen- 
eral efficiency are unequaled. 


“A” and “B” Types Meter Repairing 


CLEVELAND GAS METER COMPANY 


2180 East 65th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Inspection Side of Benches Coke Discharge Chambers 


Recent examples of work by 
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High Pressure Gas in Balmy 
Panama 


How the line was laid under tropical conditions 


Paul Vecker 


Vice-President, Panama-Colon Gas Company 


HE Panama and the. Colon Gas Companies 
began operations in the cities of Panama and 
Colon respectively during July, 1917, both cities 
being supplied with gas service through low pressure 
distribution systems. During the year 1921 the two 
companies were consolidated into the Panama-Colon 
Gas Company, and the following year the company 
extended its radius into the Panama Canal Zone, 
supplying the townships of Ancon, Balboa and Cris- 
tobal with gas service. Subsequently, the company 
extended its gas service to Calidonia, Exposition 
Grounds and Bella Vista, residential suburbs of Pan- 
ama City, as well as the various neighboring United 
States Army and Navy Military Reservations which 
are located in the Panama Canal Zone, namely, Fort 
Amador, Quarry Heights, Naval Radio Station and 
Fort De Lesseps. All these extensions were sup- 
plied through low pressure distribution systems. 
Last year the company entered into contracts with 
the United States Government for supplying certain 
outlying army and navy military reservations on the 
Atlantic side of the Panama Canal with gas ser- 
vice. These military posts are Fort Davis, France 
Field, Coco Solo and Fort Randolph. The distance 
of these posts from the City of Colon was such 
that it was decided not to attempt to supply these 
posts through a continuation of our low pressure 
distribution system, but, rather, to serve them 
through a high pressure distribution system. 


Considerable thought was given to the manner of 
laying the high pressure line, as a part of this line 
had to be run along the right of way paralleling the 
Panama Railroad Company’s tracks. Furthermore, 
the advantages of laying the pipe exposed on con- 
crete supports were taken into consideration at cer- 
tain points where the line ran through re-made marsh 





land. Questions of high humidity, undue expansion 
because of tropical conditions and the action of salt 
air from neighboring marshes had to be considered. 

Standard four-inch steel pipe supplied in forty-foot 
lengths with the ends bevelled for welding was used. 
On arrival, the pipe was thoroughly wired and 
brushed and given two coats of protective pipe paint 
—the first being a thin priming coat and the second, 
a heavy bituminous coat, both coats having an 
asphalt base. As the coatings were put on about six 
inches at each end of the pipe was left free, so as 
not to interfere with the welding. 


All Pipe Laid Under Ground 


It was finally decided to lay all pipe under ground 
—a standard U bend pipe being used at an average 
of every two thousand feet. After our proposed line 
had been staked out and the necessary rights of way 
had been secured, a large force of men were put to 
work opening up the ditch. The pipe was then 
strung along the ditch and the actual work of weld- 
ing started. This work created considerable interest 
among local engineers and contractors, since it was 
procured from the mechanical shops of the Panama 
the first welded pipe that had ever been laid on the 
Isthmus of Panama. The oxygen and acetylene were 
procured from the mechanical shops of the Panama 
Canal, who have a generating plant. A welder was 
developed from a man who had had a previous slight 
‘experience in pipe welding. To obviate the necessity 
of numerous bell holes, the pipe was welded on top 
of the ground, as many as fourteen lengths being 
welded together and then welded on to the main line. 
By following this method it was possible to have 
men with chain tongs roll the pipe as it was being 
welded, thereby insuring a periect job and making 
it easy for the widis. ‘Whos branches were taken 
off the proper cuts were made and the pipe was 
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welded at the proper angles, doing away’ with the 
need for any screwed or flanged fittings. 


Pipe Joints Double Inspection 


The pipe was tested daily with one hundred pounds 
of air and to have the proper check on the tests a 
double inspection was made, the pipe tested one day 
was lowered into the ditch and then tested again 
after lowering. Soap suds were applied to all welded 
joints while the pipe was under pressure. In addi- 
tion to this soap sud test, the line was pumped up at 
night and pressures were taken and these pressures 
checked in the morning before the air was released. 
By having a flange fitted with a gate valve tacked 
on the end and the pressure released through this 
valve, all scale as well as other particles of foreign 
substance which might have been left in the pipe 
were blown out. ery little waste material was 
found in the pipe, as a swab was run through each 
length previous to its being placed in position for 
welding. After the pipe had been welded and tested 
the welds and ends of the pipe were painted and 
coated and all abrasions to the original coating which 
the pipe might have suffered in handling were 
touched up. 

At the entrance to each army and navy reservation, 
low pressure regulating governors were installed as 
well as master station meters. Each post is served 
with a low pressure distribution system, cast iron 
pipe being used for this purpose. 


Compressor Plant 


Two compressors were installed at the gas plant, 
one a duplex steam compressor and the other an 
internal combustion engine of the Diesel oil type. 
We were influenced in using two compressors each 
of a different type because of our peculiar fuel con- 
ditions. We manufacture our gas under the Jones 
Oil Gas Process, having as residuals both tar and 
lampblack. These we use as our boiler fuel. When- 
ever we have a surplus of boiler fuel we use our 
steam compressor, otherwise we revert to our Diesel 
oil compressor. Two compression tanks were in- 
stalled and fifty pounds pressure is carried in these 
tanks for storage. Regulators were installed which 
reduce the pressure on the main line to five pounds 
and at the entrance to each post the pressure is again 
reduced to six inches water column, which is the 
pressure carried in the individual post distribution 
systems. 

Our contracts with the United States Government 
also called for supplying and installing the various 
gas appliances. We installed a total of sixty-one 
(61) sections of heavy-duty hotel ranges, one hun- 
dred and ninety-one (191) domestic ranges, one hun- 
dred and ninety-two (192) laundry stoves and two 
hundred and six (206) water heaters. These con- 
tracts have added several million cubic feet of gas 
per month to our Colon Division’s load. Further- 
more, each of these military posts has its respective 
shope. anit we are now working on possible industrial 

usin ‘ 


New Contracts Signed 


Within recent months we signed contracts with 
the United States Government which will necessitate 
the Panama Division of our company installing a 
high pressure distribution system for supplying gas 
service to certain outlying army posts on the Pacific 
side of the Panama Canal. These new contracts fol- 
lowing so closely on the completion of the extension 
of our gas service to the outlying Atlantic side mili- 
tary reservations are positive proof that our company 
has fully complied with all previous contracts made 
with the American Government and that our service 
is giving entire satisfaction to the army authorities. 


The construction work outlined in this article was 
carried out under the supervision of Clarence Cope, 
manager of the Colon Division, and R. A. Pearson, 
superintendent of distribution of the Colon Division. 
These two men, with the welder, were the only 
Americans on the job, all fitters, helpers and laborers 
being Panamanians and West Indians. 
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- Budgetary Control and Why 


Division of the budget---preparation of details---forms 


Harold J. LaWall 


Statistician, The United Gas Improvement Company 


HEN one realizes what the United States 

Government has accomplished by means of 

the Budget System, particularly during recent 
years, he likewise must appreciate the great import- 
ance of this scientific method of business control to 
industry in general. In public utility operation today 
the Budget System is practically indispensable. 
Committees of the Accounting Sections of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association and the National Electric Light 
Association have given the subject much study dur- 
ing the past few years, and it has also received much 
attention by individual utility companies and holding 
companies. 

Budgets should be simple, but at the same time 
sufficiently flexible to take care of various unusual 
conditions as they arise. The system developed in 
The United Gas Improvement Company is, I believe, 
both simple and flexible and one that can easily be 
modified to meet the requirements of small or large 
companies. 


Division Budget 


The budget logically divides itself into four dis- 
tinct parts: 

1—Sales and Revenue. 

2—Construction. 

3—Operating. 

4—Cash. 

Each of these divisions may take the form of a 
continuous budget or may be made for a stipulated 
period of time. It is usual for most companies to 
make the budget cover the calendar year. Work 
should be started early (in July or August) so that 
the completed budget will be ready for final ap- 
proval in December. A time schedule fixed in ad- 
vance for the various steps of preparation is advis- 
able. 


Sales and Revenue 


The first step is the forecasting of the sales, con- 
sumers and revenue by classes of service and accord- 
ing to the prescribed classification of accounts. In 
a large company this estimate usually is prepared by 
the New Business Department and includes a com- 
plete survey of business conditions, new develop- 
ments, extension of territory, a review of the present 
rate schedule and other factors vital to accurate 
forecasting. 





*Paper presented at the Mid-Year Meeting, 


Pennsylvania Gas Association, December 6, 1926, 
Norristown, Pa. 





Construction Budget 


The next logical step is the preparation of the 
Construction Budget (known in our Company as the 
Annual Estimate), which usually is assigned to the 
engineers and operating force. From the sales esti- 
mate a fairly accurate estimate of yearly output and 
the maximum daily and hourly demands can be made 
which will at once indicate whether or not the pres- 
ent capacity of the plant and distribution systems is 
adequate to carry through the period of the budget. 

When major improvements or developments are 
foreseen it may be necessary to make a complete 
Construction and Operating Budget for a period of 
years, depending upon the extent of the contemplated 
development. 


The Procedure 


Each construction project is given careful con- 
sideration and whether for capacity, safety, saving 
in operating, or some other reason, each project is 
accompanied by an argument or reason for making 
the expenditure. A number is given to each project 
included in the construction budget. This number 
serves as an identification and is of special value in 
making comparisons at a later date. Great care is 
exercised in preparing estimates of cost, which are 
based upon prices of material and labor existing at 
the time. It may be necessary in some cases to make 
estimates of cost without preparing detailed draw- 
ings and specifications in order to get the budget out 
on scheduled time. There may be included a project 
which it is felt will be necessary sometime during 
the budget year and on account of its probability 
should be provided for, but the company does not 
feel warranted in going to the expense of complete 
detailed specifications and drawings at time of pre- 
paring the budget. In these cases a note indicating 
how the estimates were made is shown on the project 
sheet, which may be used as an explanation when 
comparisons with actual costs are made. 


Carry Over Projects 


In addition to the new projects contemplated, con- 
sideration is also given to the uncompleted projects 
on January 1. With respect to these so-called “Carry 
Over Projects,” a new estimate is prepared showing 
the amount necessary to complete each one, in lieu 
of the amount representing the unexpended balances, 
the method used by some companies. The reason for 
this procedure is evident as the Construction Budget 
should reflect, as accurately as it is possible to esti- 
mate, the cash that will be needed for new capital 
during the budget year. It is just as important to 
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estimate, or re-estimte as it is sometimes called, the 
construction projects which were authorized prior to 
the budget year and upon which work has been 
started. An authorization system is used for con- 
struction projects and the summary of “Carry 
Over” projects is a list of authorizations showing 
the number of each, the title and amount carried 
over to the new budget. The total of the “Carry 
Over” authorizations is added to the summary of 
new projects to arrive at the total construction 
budget for the year. 


Operating Budget 


The Operating Budget, as well as the Construction 
Budget, is dependent upon the sales. and revenue 
estimate. This budget is made up in -accordance 
with the prescribed classification of accounts. Some 
of the basic data it is necessary to gather together 
prior to the preparation. of the Operating. Budget 
includes : 

Prices of coke, coal, oil and other materials. 

Operating efficiencies. 

B.t.u. requirements. 

Labor costs and salaries. 

Contracts. 

Tax schedules. 

Extraordinary maintenance (based upon plant and 
distribution inspection). 

These data should be given careful study before 
proceeding with the preparation of the complete 
Operating Budget. Management policies with re- 
spect to the amount to be taken up in operating ex- 
pense for Retirement Expense and with respect to 
sales campaigns, advertising, etc., also are considered. 

After reviewing and studying the data which have 
been collected, each sub-account appearing in the 
classification of accounts is then estimated for the 
budget year. In making this estimate comparison is 
made witli the actual costs for the last calendar year 
and for as many months of the current year as it 
is possible to secure at the time. All of the so-called 
yardsticks of measurement are used in testing the 
accuracy of the estimate, such as “Cost per M cu. ft. 
of sales or output,” “Cost per meter,” “Per cent of 
operating revenue,” “Operating ratio,” etc. 

Before estimating income deductions, special con- 
sideration is given to any proposed new financing 
that may be necessary to provide cash for construc- 
tion or other needs for the period of the budget, 
and also to any financing that may be contemplated. 
This estimate is completed after the Cash Budget 
is prepared, as explained later, and in conjunction 
with the financial officers of the company. 


Cash Budget 


The Cash Budget is a combination of the Sales 
and Revenue, Construction, and Operating Budgets. 
A number of adjustments are necessary to put these 
budgets on a cash basis. For example, the Con- 
struction Budget may contain some major project 
upon which it is estimated that a portion will be 
spent in the budget year and the balance in the suc- 
ceeding year. In this case the portion to be spent 


in the succeeding year is deducted from the total of 
the Construction Budget to adjust it to a cash basis. 
Another example is the amount of Retirement Ex- 
pense included in operating expense and the amount 
of Amortization of Debt Discount included in income 
deductions. Both of these items should be added 
to the net income to adjust to a cash basis. In pre- 
paring the Cash Budget’ consideration is given to 
the sinking fund payments, if any, payment of debt, 
receipt of loans, and all other contemplated cash 
transactions not covered in the other budgets. 


Materials and Supplies Adjustments 


An adjustment for Materials and Supplies should 
be considered when making the Cash Budget. Mate- 
rials used for construction have been covered in the 
Construction Budget and likewise those for opera- 
tion in the Operating Budget. It is only when an 
excess supply of materials and supplies is contem- 
plated to be purchased during the budget year that 
will be carried over to the next year and therefore 
require a cash expenditure in excess of the amounts 
contained in the Construction and Operating 
Budgets, that this excess should be considered when 
making up the Cash Budget. Likewise, when large 
stocks of materials and supplies are on hand at the 
beginning of the budget year, which makes it un- 
necessary to purchase all of the materials and sup- 
plies contained in the Construction and Operating 
Budgets that the cash credit representing the differ- 
ence between actual purchases and the amount in- 
cluded in the Construction and Operating Budgets 
should be taken into consideration. | 

The purpose of the Cash Budget is to inform the 
management of the amount of money required to 
carry out the program included in the other budgets, 
and when the management works out the financial 
program, taking the necessary steps to issue new 
securities if it is found necessary to do so, the cash 
budget then becomes what might be termed a finan- 
cial budget. 

When the management is considering the budget 
for final approval it is presented with a copy of the 
Cash Budget, accompanied by copies of the other 
budgets and.a copy of the latest Balance Sheet. 
This shows the capitalization, reserves and other 
data necessary to enable the management intelli- 
gently to approve the budget as a whole. 


Reviewing the Budget 


It is usual for the management; when reviewing 
the budget, to use certain yardsticks to test the 
soundness of the figures presented. For example, 
the total capitalization expressed in terms of “Per 
dollar of operating revenue” and “Per dollar of gross 
income” is valuable in measuring the soundness of 
the company. Capitalization “Per dollar of operat- 
ing revenue” is the reverse of “Turn over.” The 
management usually has in mind a figure represent- 
ing this relation which, when considered with the 
figure representing “Operating ratio” will reveal 
whether or not the company being reviewed is in 
sound financial condition. 
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Income deductions divided into the gross income 
show how many times the interest charges were 
earned and inférms the management whether or 


not additional bonds can be issued with safety. The 
total Construction Budget viewed in relation to 
the increase in operating revenue and gross income 
also aids the management in passing judgment on 
the amount of money required for construction dur- 
ing the budget year. If the ratio of increase of oper- 
ating revenue and gross income to the total Con- 
struction Budget is too low, according to the stand- 
ards set by the management for sound and efficiem 
operating, it may be necessary to postpone some of 
the construction projects contemplated in the 
budget. These examples are only some of the meth- 
ods the management uses when giving final approval 
to the budget as submitted to them. 


Forms 


Forms are indispensable in the preparation of a 
budget. The forms now in use by the United Gas 
Improvement Company are as follows: 

Name of Form Use 
Summary of Projects.......... Construction Budget 
Summary of “Carry Overs”..... = " 
Outputs—Capacities 
Storage—Capacities 
Project Sheet 
“Carry Over” Project Sheet.... 
Condensed Financial Statement..Operating Budget 
Summary of Operating......... ~ ¥e 
Operating Revenue 
Operating Expenses 
Taxes, Non-Operating Income. . 
Income Deductions 
Comparison of Budget 

Actual Operations 
Cash Requirements...........--++++:: Cash Budget 
Comparison of Annual Estimate 

with Commitments and Ac- 

tual Expenditures...........0--+e+eeeeees Control 


Budget Control 


I have only discussed the budget as made on a 
yearly basis, but would like to call attention to the 
fact that if an efficient control is to be obtained from 
it, it must be divided into months. This is some- 
times done after the yearly budget has been made 
up;-but the most satisfactory way is to make it up 
on a monthly basis in the first place. The form 
entitled “Comparison of Budget with Actual Opera- 
tion” is a convenient form for reporting monthly to 
the management, and a space is provided for ex- 
plaining differences between the budget and actual. 

Monthly comparison of the Construction Budget 
with actual commitments and expenditures also is 
reported to the management. 

Variations between the budget and actual expendi- 
tures are explained in detail. If the variations are 
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due to inaccurate estimating, it tends to make the 
estimator more careful when making the next 
budget estimate. The variations may be due to con- 
ditions that did not exist when the budget was 
prepared. 


In either case these comparisons are in- 





formatory and the management is in a position to 
take corrective steps before it is too late. A small 
company, skating on thin ice, may be saved from 
financial embarrassment by the use of a budget sys- 
tem operated intelligently. For a large company it 
is of greater importance on account of the magni- 
tude of the amount of the money involved in its 
operations. 

The making of yearly budgets and frequent fore- 
casts of operations are the surest ways of keeping 
up the dividend payments on the common stock of 
any company, large or small, and too much empha- 
sis cannot be put.on the importance of making these 
forecasts and carefully and continually comparing 
the operations with them. 


Conclusion 


In closing I want to emphasize the fact that all 
estimates should be made with the idea in mind of 
coming as near as it is humanly possible to the actual 
results. There should be no thought in the esti- 
mator’s mind of playing safe by making the esti- 
mates larger than he thinks the actual results will 
be to save himself criticism for over-running the 
budget. It is just as much a fault to under-run the 
budget estimate as it is to over-run it. The ideal 
result, as recently expressed by one of the officers 
of the company with which I am connected, is to 
have at the end of the year all of the figures just a 
little under the budget rather than a little over, so 
that the management will have confidence in the 
budget estimate which is then practically equivalent 
to a record. ° 
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In the Fireplace 
“You Can Do It Better With Gas”’ 


fireplace heater has all the joys of the old fashioned fire- 
place without the work, worry and dirt; all the beauty of an 
open fire without its danger and waste. 





AGA 


The Comfort of a Gas Heater Can Be Enjoyed in 
All Cold Weather 
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Economics of Pressure Gas Storage 


Details are given of principles involved and results of 


actual experience 


A. F. Bridge 


Southern Counties Gas Company 


T recently became necessary to formulate a plan 
for additional gas storage on the natural gas 
system of Southern Counties Gas Company. 

This system comprises an inter-connected network 
of transmission lines supplying natural gas to some 
66,000 consumers in Southern California communities 
scattered over an area of 990 square miles. The 
sources of supply are thirteen gas fields located in 
Los Angeles, Orange and Ventura counties. Field 
compressor stations deliver gas into the transmission 
lines at a pressure of 275 lbs., and the isolated dis- 
tribution systems are fed through district regulators 
at pressures ranging from 12 inches to 7 lbs. In- 
crease in domestic peak demands, accompanied by 
gradual decline in natural gas supply, necessitated 
supplementing hourly capacity of primary sources 
by delivery from storage. 

It is estimated that peak day requirements in 1930 
will be approximately 42,000 M. cu. ft., and as net 
line pack of 2,800 M. cu. ft. is available, and now 
utilized, additional storage of about 6,000 M. cu. ft. 
will be required by 1930, in order to equate pipe line 
deliveries from field stations. 


A study was made of various types and arrange- 
ments of storage facilities to determine their relative 
merits, particularly from an economic standpoint. 
It is believed that the quantitative conclusions de- 
rived are applicable to any similar gas system and, 
therefore, should be of general interest. 


Important Elements Involved 


Among the more important elements involved in 
a study of this problem are: 
Annual cost per unit of capacity. 
Investment costs. 
Operating expenses. 
Concentrated vs. Distributed Storage, in relation to 
Effect on delivery capacity of transmission 
facilities. 
Reliability of service. 
Adaptability to existing and future load and 
supply conditions. 
Comparison of high pressure and low pressure stor- 
age, involving, in addition to the above matters, 
Send-out capacity. 
Automatic control. 
Sightliness and noise (nuisance characteristics). 
Conservation of gas (independent of cost aspect). 
Increment installation, resulting flexibility of 
program, and reduced average fixed charges. 
Since storage is provided for the purpose of im- 
proving or maintaining service and hence is a non- 
revenue producing betterment, except to a minor 
extent, the total annual cost is the controlling factor, 
and will be considered first. 
Obviously there are numerous plans which might 


be adopted for additional storage, which may be 
classified broadly as follows: 
Arrangement: 

C. Concentrated—A large centrally located 
holder station serving the entire system, 
or a major district. 

D. Distributed—Relatively smaller holder sta- 
tions located at transmission line termini 
in important centers of distribution. 

Type: 

L. Low Pressure—Telescopic or mechanical 
piston type, operating at pressures of 
0.2—0.3 lbs. and requiring a compressor 
plant to discharge the stored gas. 

H. High Pressure—Compression tank or water 
displacement type, automatic, non- 
attended, input and output controlled by 
regulators, storing gas at pressures rang- 
ing from 30 lbs. to 50 Ibs. 

To test the relative costs of the various alterna- 
tives, comparison was first made of two plans, each 
involving a total of 6,000,000 cubic feet of storage 


capacity. 











Santa Ana Installation Under Construction 


Plan C-L 


One of these which is typical of both C. and L. in 
the above classification, covers the installation of a 
6,000,000 cubic foot waterless, low pressure, holder 
station near the load center of Orange County Dis- 
trict, one of the five major districts of this system. 
This holder would indirectly provide storage for the 
entire system by supplying all of the local (Orange 
County District) load, up to the limit of its capacity, 
during peak periods, thus releasing pipe line deliv- 
ery to other districts. Gas would be discharged from 
this holder into the district transmission mains by 
means of reciprocating compressors direct driven 
by four-cycle gas engines. Under our conditions, the 
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latter is the most economical and reliable prime 
mover available. 

This holder station and the necessary pipe lines 
radiating from it to the several distribution centers, 
which comprise the district, were designed, and annual 
costs computed, for compressor station discharge 
pressures of 100 Ib., 50 lb., and 25 lb., which plans 
are designated C-L-1, C-L-2, and C-L-3 respectively. 
Since the district transmission system is now fed at 
three points from primary transmission lines at pres- 
sures of 150 Ib.-175 lb., some reinforcement is neces- 
sary for all three of the conditions assumed. 

From analysis of typical load charts, we find that 
with a district peak day send-out of 7,700 M. cu. ft. 
the holder can be completely discharged in a 14-hour 
period, with a peak hour of 640 M. cu. ft. Utilizing 
the holder to carry the entire district load improves 
the hourly-daily load factor, it being about 50 per 
cent as compared with 20 per cent for the usual 
arrangement where the holder station supplies only 
the load in excess of average hourly send-out. 


Plan D.-H. 


The alternative plan comprises a total of 6,000,000 
cubic feet of high pressure storage in units of 100,000 
cu. ft. or more, and located in various distribution 
centers as may be prescribed by load conditions. As 
the number and location of the high pressure holder 
installations will not appreciably affect the total cost, 
it is necessary to determine same only approximately 
for purposes of comparison. The costs of land and 
foundations are not included in any of the plans in 
order to simplify the estimates, and because varia- 
tions in these costs would have a negligible effect on 
the total cost. 

For purposes of this study it is assumed that these 
holders will be located at San Pedro, Santa Ana, 
Pomona, Ontario, Covina and Monrovia, six widely 
separated cities where storage capacity ranging from 
300 to 2,000 M. cu. ft. can be utilized. High pressure 
storage requires transmission line delivery for fill- 
ing, and this condition is met adequately by existing 
facilities except in Santa Ana and San Pedro, where 
certain transmission main extensions are necessary. 

Quotations have been obtained on high pressure 
storage covering a variety of types, sizes, and maxi- 
mum working pressures. The selection of type, 
unit size, and working pressure are governed by 
local-conditions for each holder site. There are two 
general types—the compression tank, either spher- 
ical or cylindrical with hemispherical ends, and the 
cylindrical, hydraulic-displacement type. The first 
type is cheaper for maximum working pressures above 
approximately 30 lbs. and the second type at lower 
pressures. Practical sizes of units range from 100 
M. cu. ft. to 500 M. cu. ft., dependent on type and 
working pressure. Prices, which are rather inde- 
pendent of unit size, range from $102,000 to $134,000 
per million of net capacity, based upon a minimum 
send-out pressure of 5 lbs. All quotations are based 
on a maximum working tensile stress of 13,750 lbs. 
per sq. inch, corresponding to a safety factor of 4. 

An average price of $108,000 per million cu. ft. of 
net capacity is used for purposes of comparison, 





exclusive of foundations, piping and regulators. 
Table I shows the direct savings obtainable with 
Plan D. H. as compared with the other three involv- 
ing the use of concentrated low pressure: storage. 
It should be noted that the annual fixed costs do not 
vary widely, most of the economy in Plan D. H. 
resulting from elimination of compressor plant oper- 
ation. While the investment in secondary transmis- 
sion mains depends entirely on conditions peculiar 
to the district selected for storage installation, it 
should be observed that even if this item and its 
accompanying fixed charges be entirely eliminated, 
the least annual savings due to Plan D. H. is $14,000. 




















Holder at Newport—100,000 cu. ft. Net Capacity 


Effecting Cost Reductions 


A reduction in fixed charges and labor might be 
accomplished by substituting electric motors for 
gas engines in the compressor station, but, at pre- 
vailing rates, increased cost of energy would more 
than offset this saving. Furthermore, the sacrifice 
in reliability of operation accompanying such a 
change would condemn it from a service standpoint, 
unless power is available from two independent elec- 
tric systems. 


There are, however, other important advantages 
associated with Plan D. H. which are difficult to 
determine quantitatively but which have a definite 
effect on both the cost and quality of gas service. 
Some of these result from the locating of storage at 
various distribution centers, others are due to high 
pressure storage. 

Among those due to distributed storage are the 


‘following: 


If storage is provided at termini of transmission 
lines, properly proportioned to the various terminal 
loads, the daily capacity of most of the transmission 
system is approximately doubled as compared with 
its capacity when centralized system storage is em- 
ployed, since the peak hour is about twice the average 
hourly send-out. In other words, centralized stor- 


age serves only to equate the load on production 
sources and certain primary lines connecting these 
sources with the central holder, whereas distributed 
storage will equalize delivery both from sources and 
from the entire transmission network. 
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SUMMARIZED COMPARISON OF ANNUAL COSTS OF 6,000 M. CUBIC FEET OF GAS STORAGE 





o ae 
SS 


Ny A OS IS IE RRR CSO TRS a Fee Spork 
= . 


Table No. 1 
Item Plan C-L-1 Plan C-L,-2 Plan C-L-3 Plan D-H 
No. Description Cost Description Cost Description Cost Description Cost 
(1) 6,000 M. cu. ft. water- 


less low pressure holder 
erected, exclusive of 
foundation ........... $382,000 
(2) Gas eugine driven, 2 
stage compressors total- Same as Item 2, Plan 
ling 1750 horsepower, C-L-1 except total 1600 
discharge pressure 100 horsepower single stage 
ib. installed, including 50 Ib. discharge pres- 
auxiliary equipment... 200,000 MEOD Gcctcnn enevese’s es 190,000 
(8) Secondary transmission 
reinforcement required 
to fill and di charge 
holder 41,000’ of 8” 
POG Cenk nie oncnncuhs 68,600 
(4) Total holder station 
and additions to trans- 
jon system ...... 650,600 


eee eee eee eeee 


Same as Item 8, C-L-1 
* except 59,500’ of 6”, 8” 
and 10” lines......... 110,100 











ee Coa ohine asad Ph. sadeddeevaecstiscconce $ 47,747 
Fund Basis) Holders 
(40 year life)......... RE ebawtdecesicenedoveces 2,648 
Station (15 
Ch Ucheides ME Sbsancecatencadsscosecs 8,162 
Pipe Lines (20 year life)... 2865)  — ..cccccceecceseceecees 
Total Fixed Charges... $ SB,G47 | .cecccccccscsccneunece $ 61,550 
a  . GS  Saatebecuerestucecceed $ 3800 
Maintenance Holders ‘ BAPE ~~ Rah hd ewncccacbeoacevas 1,600 
t t 
(8 rs) TATEB 1 «—« ceccccccscccccccescece 14,700 
Fuel (Fuel omy 
Sat eae Sa 
i ccnenes 12,279 
“Lubricants .......... MEL * cedonndececcsecescceces 2,004 
Maintenance ......... DT eebceccsccccteessccces 2,500 
side aenand 8,000 cielbthing ctneebess cen 3,000 
Total Operating Expenses. $ S7,551 |. nc ccccceccceececeeees $ 36,383 
Total pe | Costs..... EL: =. dg uébaceconcaccteccscs 97,933 











6,000,000 cu, ft. capacity in 
pressure holders in units 
iD seseucnecesanss $382,000 of 250,000 or greater... $648,000 


Same as Item 2, Plan 
C-L-1 except 930 horse- 
power, single stage, 
25 Ib. discharge pres- 


Piping and regulators for 6 
GUNG vccnnvcctecess+ i 132,000 


holder stations........ 15,000 


Same as Item 3, C-L-1, ex- Secondary transmission re- 
cept 73,700’ of 6”, 8”, inforcements or exten- 
10”, 12” and 15” lines. 161,000 0 RR Fe 20,790 
Total holder stations and 
additions to transmis- 











bijarsed ethos cncgensever 675,000 sion system........... 683,790 

Ldceeahhebek stbed dan shn $ 47,250 reduéderrschdeaveaenase OGD 

pines ebemestetbks 2,648 Ricans dé déindb beens 4,417 

inuneimbabivénetacales 5,671 

éo0ecee ot cececcovesees 4,376 SSqeeeeccereccsocceoccces 565 

Coercereccocccccesescce $ 59,945 patsseneteltieseses chu Ge 

aduchenes cekseconcakba $ 400 picteenpewans Joadetnee 70 

SPecconsocccccceseccoe 1,600 Shbgcees cencetisevecede 3,200 
Labor (5 operators)....... 9,900 

wae eerennsaseneseatve 7,159 

kb pdbeceieesedde cause 1,282 

Sevcrccbsccerceseecsec 1,500 

Seececeececccecoeceese 2,400 

ithaehs:: cobneestes ben $ 24,241 ar ey a Gee 

COesevececccesensevece 84,186 piedehraceaes cbseccune 17 








There is of course a practical limit to the subdivi- 
sion of storage facilities, which is controlled by the 
increase in cost per unit of capacity accompanying the 
reduction in size of holders, in maintenance, and 
related factors. 


General Principles Governing Subdivided Storage 


These general principles are clearly set forth in a 
report of a committee on Increasing Distribution 
Capacities (A. G. A., 1921) which is briefly quoted 
as follows: 

“If ideal distribution of gas could be attained there 
would be a miniature gas holder on every customer’s 
premises, which would be of such size as to supply 
his-need for gas during the demand periods, and in 
which the supply would be replenished when his 
demand ceased. The load factor on mains and serv- 
ices would be one hundred per cent since an equal 
rate of flow into the numerous holders would be 
going on at all times. The size of mains and services 
would be very small since they would not need to 
be proportioned to meet any peak demands. 

These ideal conditions cannot be attained on a 
practical scale using so many small units, but similar 
conditions can be obtained by the adoption of larger 
units, namely, district holders. 

“The exact sizes of district holders is a question to 
be determined largely by the conditions prevailing 


in a given system. It is evident that a great number 
of small holders more nearly approach ideal condi- 
tions than a small number of large holders, but the 
operating costs might render the large number im- 
practical. A half million cubic foot holder seems 
like a rather workable size for cities with an output 
of upwards of ten million feet per day.” 

In a system such as that under consideration, con- 
sisting of a number of isolated communities supplied 
from long transmission lines, it is obvious that relia- 
bility of service is promoted by distribution rather 
than concentration of storage. This effect is not con- 
fined to actual interruption of service due to break- 
age of pipe lines, compressor station trouble, etc., as 
experience has shown that sudden increases in load 

- frequently result in shortages in districts or com- 
munities remote from production sources or where 
supply lines are heavily loaded. Storage within a 
district provides a secondary source of supply entirely 
controllable by the district and instantly available 


Long Operative Life Planned 


In planning for storage, which is generally assumed 
to have an operative life of 40 years or more, it is 
important to foresee the probable changes in supply 
and load conditions in order to provide holders of 
such type and so located that their usefulness will 
be unimpaired by changing conditions. Sources and 
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quantity of supply have varied frequently in the past 
on this system and will continue to do so. 

We next proceed to compare annual costs for typ- 
ical examples of D-L and D-H, that is, a low pres- 
sure and a high pressure holder station each serving 
a single distribution system. This condition requires 
an hourly delivery capacity from storage equivalent 
to about 22 per cent of holder capacity. 

Due to the low load factor, no spare compressor 
has been included, even where the station contains 
but a single unit. A distribution pressure of 5 lbs. 
has been assumed. 

Table No. 2 shows comparative costs for installa- 
tions of 2,000 and 1,000 M. cu. ft. It should be noted 
that in the latter case the first cost of the holder 
alone is less for high-pressure storage. 

The figures given in Table No. 2 are independent 


available at pressures above the normal distribution 
pressure, which makes possible feeding secondary 
transmission lines direct from storage. This prac- 
tice is now followed at Azusa, and is planned for 
holders under construction at Sierra Madre and 
Orange. Thus, in the case of holders designed for 
a working pressure range of five to fifty potinds, the 
percentage of net capacity available above» various 
pressures is as follows: 


Compression Water 

Tank Displacement 

Type Type’ | 
Pee: © Biiscadicenss 100% 100% 
eo ee 89% 92% 
ae. Serereree 18% 86% 
- ff ee ree 67% 78% 
a | | ee 56% 68% 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL COSTS FOR LOW PRESSURE AND HIGH PRESSURE HOLDER STATIONS 
LOCATED AT DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 

















Table No. 2 
sofas ay 
ae 2,000 M. cu. ft. Holder 1,000 M. cu. ft. Holder ‘ 
Low Pressure High Pressure Low Pressure High Pressure 
Description Cost Description Cost aera tion Cost Description Cost 


2,000 M. cu. ft. waterless 
low pressure holder 
erected, exclusive of 
foundation ........... $176,000 
Compressor station 2—160 
H. P. gas engine driven 
15 Ibs. discharge pres- 
sure capacity 400 


2,000 M. cu. ft. of high 
Pressure storage ‘exclu- 
sive of foundation..... $216, 000 


Piping and regulators for 























= 





cu. ft. waterless 
wy * pressure holder 
erected exclusive of | 
foundation ...... pak ot $123,000 


11,000 M. cu. ft. of high 
pressure storage erected 
exclusive of foundation. $108,000 


| Comppoume station 1—160 


. gas engine driven | Piping and regulators for 

















OOP Pi ace sheicvece 44,000 holder station......... 2,500 a0 Ff per hour...... 22, | holder station......... 2,500 
Total Investment ...... Ee” “hei cechucnes Rica.  Meediseosdebeetevceses REG 9 Siete dsr aas conse $110,500 
ANNUAL COSTS 
Oe DIRE. |. Swe ecdcdescossascccess DDE.” ca Cankhadeeateuwes SP hbk eaves acdscscsccscees $ 7,735 
Depreciation Holders 6% S. 
F. basis (40 year life). ee. “dealt 2 Rinucanes Maba SDA") /Giedtabs cee tanehawes es ax Ge” Meg sh ewebssbedeS eee 718 
Depreciation Compressor 
Plant (15 year life)... ee he Oe 8 I epee ee tees s perknae ani 945 
ee eS 456 Oe EE ope cdcecsebetecunsenss Se Ee 7." ddseiecSeweocceuneee Oo eek caceetaade vaeesire $ 8,453 
Operating Expenses 
Maintenance of Holder.... $ Pl) “wiletls oeiae otevacwahen COs. ¢ ° Bid ccusosnbieadssecss Oe. “wiesdeenhessibe cebac cd 470 
DOUG Gh a wedtescateeeas | EE ie i enn, Tle ap eee ey eae: 5,760 
Fuel—10 cu. ft. per H. oi 
hour at 25c per M. es) Sire, sc UC 8 See Cee pee neeeeeeh ser 613 
EE S_C ETE ee me hrc eT eee Le SNR Ge SPER eH 140 
Maintenance Compressor 
ican edu dob ee-s 0 Ee ee a Cheung ee eee ee eye 200 | 
EEE, 00-66 cccctvesecen ee ee a. CY | ggwedameaccemereeraers 400 | 
Total Qeacatingn Basemess.$ DIST)  — . cccccecsecivcccvcccess DE « -ccceusaumeenndonieaee $ 7,553 lig OE SRR Ee oe $ 470 
Total Annual Cost...... EE”. " wdcaldscViesssccchadscr DS. Spank Gances boswusseses ne! - “aitielenseussnateonseen $ 8,923 











of local conditions and applicable to any hcelder station 
of like size, where gas is distributed from storage at 
about 5 Ib. pressure. In the case of a system where 
the distribution pressure is low enough to permit 
delivery from a low pressure holder without boosting, 
economies are obtainable with high pressure storage 
when the station capacity is 1,000 M. cu. ft. or less. 


Advantages of High Pressure Storage 


Salient advantages of high pressure storage other 
than direct annual costs include the following: 

The peak hour send-out capacity is practically 
unlimited, whereas, in the case of a low pressure 
holder, it is restricted to the capacity of compressors 
both as to pressure and volume. Thus a high pres- 
sure holder may be entirely discharged in one hour, 
if distribution main capacity permits. This feature 
greatly increases the flexibility of storage operation, 
especially in meeting unexpected or emergency peaks. 
Part of the capacity of high pressure storage is 


As a result of the above, if conditions require, either 
temporarily or permanently, the use of a higher deliv- 
ery pressure than that designed for, this is accom- 
modated by a high pressure holder without any 
modification, and results only in a slight loss of 
capacity. If, as will usually be the case, the abnormal 
pressure is required to meet the morning peak de- 
mand, there will be no sacrifice of capacity. 

When installed in cities having low pressure dis- 
tribution systems, the net capacity is increased by 
10 per cent or more and costs per M. cu. ft. of capacity 
given above are reduced correspondingly. This con- 
dition exists at Orange, Santa Ana and Ontario. 


High Pressure Compared With Low Pressure 
Storage 


High pressure storage in contrast to low pressure: 
Has no moving parts, hence will not wear out 
nor get out of order. 
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Another View of High Pressure Holders 


Is automatic in operation, and unattended, hence 
does not fail to function due to human negligence. 
Can be constructed in any desired combination of 
sizes, arrangement of units, and ratio of height to 
diameter, without materially affecting its cost, hence 


can be adapted to available sites and rendered unob- 
jectionable to owners of adjoining property. 

' Operation is not accompanied by noise, odor or 
other nuisance. 

Does not require natural gas for fuel operation. 
In the face of a declining gas supply and increasing 
distances from source to market, which already has 
necessitated triple compression of gas, in some cases, 
this feature is very important. 

Lastly and possibly most important, it can be pro- 
vided in increments when and where load and supply 
conditions may require, without adversely affecting 
the final cost ; hence, the present cost of service need 
not be overloaded by fixed charges of unused capacity. 

As a result of this cost analysis, a program of pres- 
sure storage construction was inaugurated in 1925, 
and six stations totalling 2,100 M. are now operating 
successfully. The accompanying photographs show 
some of these holders, both under construction and 
in service. Additional installations are scheduled for 
1927. 


1areorine 
Modernizing the Basement * 


Gas incineration an important addition to the domestic load 


A. A. Naulin 


President, Home Incinerator Company 


HE problems of garbage and refuse disposal are 
growing very difficult as population in large 
cities become denser and life more complex, 
also that destruction at the source by home owners 
is absolutely the best relief for this growing problem. 
In a home equipped with a properly constructed 
gas-fired incinerator, all major factors of household 
disposal nuisances such as garbage, rubbish, trash, 
tin cans, cartons, paper boxes, etc., can be success- 
fully, safely and economically disposed of, leaving 
only one municipal disposal problem, that of the ash 
where coal or wood is used as a fuel and with the 
big increase in the use of automatic heat, this prob- 
lem in many homes does not exist today. 


Connection With Fire Losses 


Statistics show that in 1924 the fire loss in the 
United States amounted to $549,062,124. Wilfred 
Kurth, president of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, said that the fire loss of 1925 increased 
$21,163,797, or a new total of $570,225,921. This 
large figure is an indictment on our sense of duty 
and carelessness towards this terrible destroyer of 
the American home because: 





* Delivered at the Thursday meeting of the Com- 
mercial Section, A. G. A. Convention, Atlantic City, 
October 14, 1926. 


One home in the U. S. was burned every three 
minutes. 

Fifteen thousand people killed each year—17,000 
permanently injured. 

Forty-one people burned to death every twenty- 
four hours. 

Forty-seven injured by fire every twenty-four 
hours. 

Enough buildings are burned yearly to make a 
solid line from New York to Denver. 

Leading authorities, such as Joseph J. Connery, 
Fire Commissioner of the City of Chicago, IIl., said 
that 60 per cent.of this fire loss is attributable directly 
tc piles.of rubbish, paper, trash, etc., and recom- 
mends that all forms of trash be burned regularly 
in some safe appliance. 

A properly constructed gas-fired) incinerator ‘is 
absolutely the safest way to dispose of household 
refuse and rubbish, and if the gas industry will 
realize that here lies an opportunity to serve the 
home owners in each community in a larger capacity 
than even fire insurance companies can serve, by 
offering. home owners a safe, sure means of fire pre- 
vention, approximately 60 per cent of the fires would 
be eliminated. 

There is also a great opportunity for the gas indus- 
try to render a humanitarian service to their custom- 
ers in presenting to them increased sanitation, com- 
fort and convenience that may be theirs when they 


(Continued on page 710) 










































The Industrial Gas Sales Department’ 


Its organization and operation 


D. A. Campbell 


HIS paper attempts to cover in concise manner 

I a few important points to be considered in the 

making of a successful Industrial Gas Sales 
Department in the ordinary utility of from 20,000 to 
200,000 customers, having the ordinary ratio of indus- 
trial users to domestic customers, based on expe- 
rience as well as theory. 

It might be well at the start to define industrial 
and commercial gas as used in this paper. In its 
broadest sense, industrial gas is used to cover all 
gas sold for other than strictly home use or house 
heating, regardless of quantities. 

The following general sub-divisions quite naturally 
appear. The order of their importance will vary 
according to the character of the city. 

Hotel and restaurant. 

Large volume water heating. 
Food baking. 

Steam boilers. 

Metal melting. 

Heat treating. 

Industrial baking and drying. 
Brick and ceramic burning. 
Miscellaneous and special. 


Objectives of Industrial Gas Sales Department 


OP AH SO 


Another thing which should be defined at the start 
is the scope and functions of an Industrial Gas Sales 
Department. As understood by the writer, the 
objective of an Industrial Sales Department are only 
two: 

1. To sell industrial gas in — quae at a 
reasonable expense. 

2. To keep it sold. 

In order to accomplish these two objectives suc- 
cessfully, the Industrial Sales Department must per- 
form the following functions: 

1. Survey all present and potential users of heat 
for additional or new gas loads regardless of rates 
for present fuels. 

2. Secure and present to the management data 
on which new orimproved rates’may be introduced. 

3. Develop and secure new or additional loads by 
selling appliances, changing industrial processes or 
assisting new industries. 

4. Favorably present the gas company at all times 
to all industrial plants. 

5. Act as the adviser of the industrial user in 
assisting him to present his needs to the gas com- 
pany. 

6. Keep such a record of new or additional loads 
secured and available that the management can 
always justify any expense budgeted or incurred by 
the Industrial Sales Department. 





* Presented at the Tuesday meeting of the Indus- 
trial Gas Section, A. G. A. Convention, Atlantic City, 
October 12, 1926. 





Department Heads 


An Industrial Sales Department should be organ- 
ized from the top down. The man selected to head 
the department should be primarily a sales executive 
capable of using authority judiciously and accepting 
responsibility. If such a man were also well 
acquainted with industrial processes and appliances 
he would undoubtedly be well equipped for his work, 
but if he is strictly an engineer, lacking in the com- 
mercial sense which a sales executive must have, his 
department will probably degenerate into a technical 
research group rather than a sales department. It 
is a sad but true statement that the best salesmen or 
sales managers are rarely the best engineers. 

With such a man selected, regardless of whether he 
reports directly to the management, or in large organ- 
izations, to the sales manager, he should still have 
the qualifications of a sales manager and be allowed 
the utmost freedom possible in the selection of his 
men and plans of action consistent with results and 
the costs of securing them. The new department 
head must be careful to correctly establish his rela- 
tions with other departments and with the manage- 
ment so that his department may function smoothly. 
It is of utmost importance that the department be 
considered as a sales department only, and that it 
does not concern itself with operating engineering 
problems. It is conversely just as important that 
other departments do not concern themselves with 
the functions which the Industrial Sales Department 
is designed to perform. 


A very brief personal survey of the city will enable 
the department head to select a few men that fit 
the apparent work to be done, preferably engineers. 
By use of these men, a few well designed forms, and 
some careful supervision, a sufficiently accurate sur- 
vey can be made so that the probable size and gen- 
eral characteristics of the department can be deter- 
mined. As. the survey progresses, the department 
head begins to- have a measure of the work to be 
done, the class of men he needs, the rates on which 
business can be secured, the types and makes of 
equipment to be sold, and the loads to be sold first. 
He is also able to establish compensation schedules 
on which he can get the men he needs to ponerse 
results desired. 


Selection of Men 


As the work to be done is primarily sales work, 
he will select, above all, men who can and will sell. 
If he can find salesmen who are also engineers, he 
is fortunate. If he should select only engineers he 
cannot expect highly successful salesmen. Another 
attribute which is desirable in industrial gas sales- 
men besides sales and engineering training is suffi- 


(Continued on page 710) 
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PROGRESS IN GAS TECHNOLOG 


Domestic and Foreign 














SULPHUR CONTENT OF GAS OILS 


T has generally been held that gas oil, intended 
I for the carburation of water gas, should contain 

only a very small amount of sulphur, generally 
less than % per cent. An interesting article has 
appeared in the Dutch gas magazine, “Het Gas,” 
which discusses certain experience surrounding the 
use of gas oils whose sulphur content was as high 
as 3 per cent. 

It is established that the sulphur in the gas oil 
passes into the carburetted water gas, either in the 
form of sulphuretted hydrogen or else as carbon 
disulphide. The important point is the manner in 
which sulphur is distributed between these two com- 
pounds, for the sulphuretted hydrogen can be almost 
completely eliminated by dry purification, while this 
is not true in the case of carbon disulphide. Thus; the 
question as to whether or not the sulphur in the gas 
oil will have a bad effect on the carburetted water 
gas depends on the answer to two questions; one, 
what is the sulphur content in the gas after elimina- 
tion of sulphuretted hydrogen; and two, what 
quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen can be contained 
in the gas without overloading the purifiers. 

The tests. were made with a common type of water 
gas apparatus and analyses were carried out to de- 
termine, first, sulphur in the coke; second, sulphur 
in the state of sulphuretted hydrogen in the blue gas; 
and third, the sulphur in the form of carbon di- 
sulphide in the blue gas. The result of the first 
series of tests was 1.30 per cent average; that of the 
second, 2.9 grams of sulphuretted hydrogen per cubic 
meter; and that the the third, 14 grams of carbon 
disulphide per 100 cubic meters. 

Tests were then made in carburetting the blue gas 
with 5,000 kilograms of oil per test. The quantity of 
oil used were 21 kilos per 100 cubic meters, and the 
increase in volume due to carburation was about 12 
per cent. 

The results of the various tests are given in the 
following tabulation : 
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I 0.27 16.6 12.3 4.3 
II 0.45 16.9 12.3 4.6 
III 0.91 17.9 12.3 5.6 
IV 18 21.1 12.3 8.8 
V 2.4 22.4 12.3 10.1 
VI: 2.82 27. 12.3 14.9 





From this table it is seen that six oils were used 
whose sulphur content varied from 0.27 per cent to 


2.82 per cent. The sulphur content that could not be 
eliminated from purification varied from 16.6 to 27.2 
grams per 100 cubic meters. This showed that even 
an oil that contains as high as 2.82 per cent sulphur 
could be used with safety for carburation. 

Other studies were also made to determine the 
exact manner in which the sulphur content of the 
carburetted water gas was derived, either from the 
coke or the gas oil, and the conclusion was that as 
long as oil containing as high as 2.82 per cent sulphur, 
gave a gas which contained 7.1 grams of sulphur per 
cubic meter, that could be eliminated by dry purifi- 
cation, and.27.2 grams of sulphur per 100 cubic 
meters in the state of carbon disulphide, hence, there 
is no danger or inconvenience attached to the use 
of such an oil in the carburation of water gas. For 
this reason, the sulphur limits in a gas oil can be 


materially increased. 
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PREVENTING LEAKAGE IN COKE OVEN 
WALLS 


O prevent leakage of gas and radiation of heat 

' from the front ends of coke ovens the masonry 
of the ends, a, is. covered with a layer, b, of 
insulating material such as kieselguhr or asbestos, 
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and this is then enclosed by iron frame plates, c, 
which may be integral members for each oven front 
or may comprise a number of plates fitted together. 
The oven chambers, d, are provided with self-packing 
doors, e. British Patent No. 249051. 
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WATER GAS GENERATOR 


HE water jacket of a gas-producer is connected 
with an economizer through which feed-water 
is pumped to a waste heat boiler C. The jacket- 
water at a temperature of 110° C. flows through an 
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uptake pipe f to the economizer d and returns 


through a down-comer g. British Patent No. 253,- 
088. 
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GAS MEN AS PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


It has been established that the old policy of 
letting the public know nothing about the gas in- 
dustry was wrong. It has been proven today, beyond 
any doubt, that since the gas industry and the public 
utility industry in general have themselves been 
advertising the service that they sell to the public 
and have taken the trouble to furnish the news- 
papers and other publicity media with correct infor- 
mation regarding themselves and their organizations, 
—that since this practice has been in vogue, relations 
between the public and the public service industry 
have been greatly improved. The value of proper 
dignified publicity has been undebatedly established. 

But, this work has been accomplished mainly 
through the written word. It is true, that certain 
gas men have periodically appeared in the past before 
public gatherings and told them something about 
the gas industry and the service that it renders to 
civilized society. It is true that prominent members 
of the gas fraternity, who have a penchant for public 
speaking, have attended banquets and public gather- 
ings of both a business and social character and there 
told their listeners what gas really means to the 
community. But, as a whole, gas men have not been 
very prone to appear in public and talk about gas. 
In fact, it must be said that the leaders of the gas 
industry have in the past thought it inadvisable for 
gas men to participate in public affairs and to come 
out in the open, so to speak, at public. meetings, for 
fear of being misunderstood and subjected to adverse 
criticism. 

But today, the situation has changed and the value 
of the personal appeal, of the spoken rather than of 
the written word, has become apparent to the gas 
industry. Gas men are now encouraged to appear 
before meetings of societies, both business and social, 
and to deliver their talks pertaining to gas. This 
work is of tremendous importance to the gas in- 
dustry and it should be continued and extended 
throughout the entire country. It supplements 
publicity work which is now being done through the 
medium of the written word with talks by men who 
know their subject and know how to present it and 
gain the interest of their listeners. It cannot fail to 





be a potent influence promoting the friendly rela- 
tions which gas men now enjoy in most communities 
and also in clearing up misunderstandings and 
correcting misinformation about the gas industry 
and the manner in which it operates. The gas in- 
dustry has in this factor, an opportunity to popularize 
itself with the average citizen and to give first-hand 
information on all phases of its business. It is work 
that is highly to be commended. 


mm mR 
CO-OPERATION MAKES FOR SUCCESS 


It has often been said that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for co-operation to be practiced by the members 
of a gas organization if that organization is to be 
successful and if the gas company is to progress in 
the proper manner. In other words, the problems 
that confront the industry are of such magnitude 
and complexity that the only way in which they can 
be satisfactorily handled is by everyone taking part 
in the effort to solve them. 

Our Union of States was founded on the principle 
that in unity there is strength, and this principle can 
well be adopted as one of the fundamental bases on 
which a gas organization should be built. 

From time to time we find examples which sub- 
stantiate this contention. These examples are of a 
concrete nature, which is of added importance, for 
it shows the gas man in a very clearly defined manner 
that the abstract advantages of co-operation can be 
proven by actual practical demonstration. Thus. we 
have reference to a campaign which was recently 
carried out by a Southern gas company, in which gas 
ranges were sold in localities where people are poor 
and where there is very lively competition with coal 
ranges, because of the very low price of coal due to 
their proximity to coal mining centers. The gas 
men in this case selected a quota which they did not 
really expect to reach, and which in fact was beyond 
what any other company of a similar size had hereto- 
fore accomplished in the South. They were, however, 
not discouraged and they set out to work and make 
good. They determined that at the end they would 
feel satisfied that they had made every effort to 
bring about the desired results. Suffice it to say, 
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that not only was the goal reached, but it was con- 
siderably exceeded. 


An examination of the manner in which this 
campaign was conducted, teaches a very pertinent 
lesson, for the entire campaign was based on 100 
per cent co-operation of all employees, whether they 
were actual salesmen or not. Everybody, from the 
chief executive down to the meter reader, helped in 
this campaign and the results showed in an un- 
mistakable manner that if gas men get together to 
put something over, they are bound to succeed, if 
everyone does his bit and is willing to work in co- 
operation with his fellows to promote the general 
welfare of his company and of the industry at large. 


Thus the secret of success in the gas undertaking 
can well be said to be co-operation, for wherever 
co-operative effort is applied, there will always be 
found a direct substantiation of this principle. The 
spectacle of an. organization, working together as 
a unit, each member of which is performing his 
allotted tasks and executing every effort to further 
the interests of his company, is gratifying, enlighten- 
ing and potent in commanding respect and admira- 
tion. It gives the general public the feeling that the 
gas organization is a unit and helps in this way to 
enable the gas executives to attain success in their 
sales, financial and other. undertakings. 
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MODERNIZING THE BASEMENT 
(Continued from page 706) 


accept the gas companies’ remedy for the filthy evils 
of the garbage can. 


The Health Factor 


Health is another benefit offered by gas-fired incin- 
eration because people do not “get sick,” but in most 
cases are given sickness by flies,. mosquitoes and 
other pests carrying disease germs which have been 
bred in garbage cans. No well-laid-out lawn or 
carefully groomed garden or premises of any kind 
was improved in its looks by one or more cans where 
garbage and rubbish are stored awaiting a municipal 
collector. . 

These are a few of the reasons why..there is no 
question about the tremendous growth that will come 
in the gas incineration business, but it will not come 
until such time as the gas industry sees fit to tell 
its customers what.gas incineration ‘can do for them 
in their home. life. The people do. not know today 
why the destruction of refuse and garbage at the 
source is by far the superior method and they will 
not know until they are told by the gas industry. 

Figures show that there are approximately 686,000 
users of automatic heat in the United States today, 
and if expectations are carried out this number will 





be increased by at least 200,000 users this year, and 
no doubt in larger numbers in the next lew years. 
This indicates conclusively to those who have studied 
gas incineration as one of the real factors of home 
comfort, that there are at least 500,000 home owners 
who are in the market immediately for domestic gas 
incineration and can be served with this added com- 
fort in their home if the gas industry will place itself 
in a position to tell them the real reasons why gas 
incineration will make their life more comfortable, 
their property more safe, their family more healthy, 
and their premises more sanitary. 


Based on figures taken from a Middle West gas 
property which has over 400 satisfied domestic gas 
incinerator customers on its line— the 500,000 home 
owners previously referred to, sold on the idea of 
domestic gas incineration—would produce an off 
peak, all-year-round additional gas load of five hun- 
dred million (500,000,000) cubic feet per month. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL GAS SALES DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 707) 


cient imagination to enable him to visualize the pro- 
cesses where his prospect can use heat and, therefore. 
gas. The department should now be made up of 
some salesmen, some engineers, and perhaps some 
combinations. Anyhow, a group of men which, taken - 
as a whole, have sales ability, engineering ability, 
imagination, enthusiasm and a very great willing- 
ness to work. 


As the survey work goes on, the department head 
has probably been able to decide just what each man. 
can sell best. Obviously ‘a chemital engineer is not 
necessary to sell restaurant equipment but a good 
knowledge of chemistry would probably be of great 
assistance in selling a new, process using gas to a 
terra cotta company. 


Results of Survey 


Upon the conclusion of the survey, the department 
head should have a very good knowledge of the sales 
work tobe done, and a sales organization complete 
although untried and requiring sales training. Based 
on the results of the survey, the management should 
provide the department with the lowest rate possible, 
designed to get the business available, as well as any 
suggestion or assistance necessary: 


Up to this time, over a period of probably several 
months, the Industrial Sales Department may not 
have made a sale nor added a cubic foot of load. The 
cost of organization and survey work:has been per- 
haps several thotisands of dollars. The real test is 
now tocome. The department head must now prove 
that his department is a sales department in fact as 
well as name. If the department cannot now pro- 
duce and maintain new revenue for his company all 


(Continued on page 712) 
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Producer Gas Reactions 
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is found the oxidization zone wherein carbon is burnt 

with oxygen to give carbon dioxide. It should be 
It is interesting to follow through the reactions mentioned here that the air-steam mixture enters 

that take place in the gas producer as the mass ofthe producer, passes through the ash zone and is 


























coal descends from top to bottom. The bottomest 
zone in the gas producer is of course the ash zone, 
which has no interest for us. Right above this zone 





there preliminarily heated. There is, however, no 
change of consumption in that zone. In the oxidation 
zone however, the fuel is burnt completely to carbon 
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dioxide by the air that is blown through it. Just 
above this zone is what is known as the primary re- 
duction zone. There the carbon dioxide comes in 
contact with carbon in the incandescent state and is 
reduced to carbon monoxide. Furthermore, steam 
also comes in contact with the incandescent carbon 
and is converted partly into carbon monoxide and 
hydrogen and partly into carbon dioxide and hydro- 
gen. These three reactions are heat absorbing re- 
actions in comtradistinction to the reaction that 
ag place in the oxidation zone, which generates 
eat. 


Secondary Reaction Zone 


Immediately above, in the primary action zone 
there is a secondary reaction zone. In this zone, the 
carbon dioxide escaping from the primary reaction 
zone is reduced to carbon monoxide on coming in 
contact with the incandescent carbon. Futhermore, 
the carbon monoxide reacts in this zone with steam 
to give carbon dioxide and hydrogen. Both these re- 
actions absorb heat. This zone is also one in which 
the fuel is preheated as it descends in the producer. 

Above the secondary reduction zone, whose main 
purpose is to act as a heat interchanger, there is a 
distillation zone. The coal in this zone is distilled by 
the gas that passes through it and the volatile in- 
gredients of the fuel are added to the producer gas. 
The topmost zone is a gas space where the gases 
change in composition. Their heat value decreases, 
for, in this space, the carbon monoxide being no 
longer in contact with hot carbon, reverts to carbon 
dioxide and carbon. This, of course, has the effect 
of reducing the thermal value of producer gas. 
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(Continued from page 710) 


the previous good work is useless and a waste of 
money. 


Forms of Organization 


In general, there are two forms of organization 
which may be used to promote industrial gas sales: 

1. The district or territory plan. Under this plan 
each man is responsible for the securing of all loads 
in a given territory. This system requires that eacn 
man be able to sell all classes of equipment equally 
well. 

2. The specialist system. Under this plan each 
man is made responsible for one class of load. The 
writer very much prefers the latter system for sev- 
eral reasons. First: It gives each man a chance to 
become really expert on one line of equipment and 
class of load. Second: It is very flexible. If one 
man has more than he can handle another man can 
be used as his assistant and so on as many as neces- 
sary. Or if there is not enough of any one class of 
load to keep a man busy he can take care of two or 
more classes. Third: This system enables.a better 
comparison of results in similar industries with a 
consequent improvement in selling methods. 


If the specialist system is adopted, the number 
of men necessary in the department can be deter- 
mined according to the amount of each load avail- 
able and the ease or difficulty of securing it. It might 
take one man a year to get a ten million foot load of 
one class and only a month to get a fifty million foot 
load of another. 


Equipment Policy 


A clean-cut policy on variety of each kind of equip- 
ment to be sold should be determined. Likewise, 
a consistent resale price policy on equipment should 
be determined. In selecting equipment “for resale 
the following factors should be carefully considered: 
Quality, operating costs, maintenance costs, local 
conditions of use, competition, price, ability of man- 
ufacturers to deliver and make good, number to be 
sold, and any other pertinent factors. Once decided 
upon, the same make or type should be sold unless 
gas sales can be increased by changing. 


Progress Record 


From the first sale an accurate record of progress 
should be kept so each month the department head 
can determine definitely what loads have been added, 
increased or reduced during the month. By this 
means it is possible to determine the value of his 
department regardless of whether the total company 
sales are decreasing or increasing. After the first 
year or so of operation, the value of the department 
should be clearly apparent from these reports. 


Conclusion 


To summarize—it is the writer’s belief that the 
organization of an Industrial Gas Sales Department 
is primarily a sales problem and should be attacked 
as such rather than as an engineering problem, and 
that the measure of success in solving this problem 
is always: How much new revenue has the depart- 
ment secured for the company? 

It seems to the writer that probably the reason 
some Industrial Gas Sales Departments have not 
shown better results has been because the sales work 
is subordinated to engineering work which, while 
valuable in its place, should only be considered as 


such and not the function of a sales department. 
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A Gas Appliance Is a Real Christmas Gift 
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dees for the Man Who Sells 


"tlllam Hl. Matlack 


DON’T TAKE JUST WHAT IS OFFERED 


HEN you find a prospect for any gas appli- 
W ance, don’t take just what is offered. If you 


do, you are simply an order taker. To illus- 
trate, a certain Western gas company conducted a 
sale of room heaters this fall, using a 95-cent-down 
payment as an inducement; at the same time they 
were selling a beautiful line of white and white and 
black porcelain gas ranges at a cut price. One eve- 
ning about closing time a gentleman came into the 
office and when one of the salesmen stepped up to 
wait on him he said, “I want to get one of those 
room heaters you have advertised,” and with this 
reached into his pocket and pulled out a one dollar 
bill. The salesman showed him several heaters and 
a choice was made and the man extended the dollar 
in payment. But without seeming to see the proffered 
dollar, the salesman stepped over to one of the special 
ranges and said “Here is something I want to show 
you while you are here.” At first the customer did 
not seem very much interested but finally did admit 
that it was a dandy range and also said that he would 
need one before long, whereupon the salesman 
said “Well, if you buy now you will make a substan- 
tial saving and if you buy it on our divided payment 
plan you will soon have it paid for and never miss 
the money.” The man saw the point, put the dollar 
bill back into his pocket and reached for a ten in his 
roll and said send them both out tomorrow. That 
is salesmanship. If you don’t try, how do you know 


who will buy? 
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LET YOUR WINDOW WORK FOR YOU 


OUR show window will work for you willingly 

day in and day out and pull people into your 

store day after day if you will just put it on the 
productive list by keeping it decorated. 

If you will make your trims to tie into holidays 
alone you can keep a fresh suggestion before pros- 
pective customers most all the time. Look at this 
list of holidays and pick out at least one for each 


month in the year and start now to plan a trim to - 


tie into twelve of them: 


Jan. 1—New Year’s Day. 
Jan. 8—Anniversary Battle of New Orleans, 
Louisiana. . 


Jan. 19—Lee’s Birthday. 
Feb. 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. 
Feb. 14—St. Valentine’s Day. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


22—Washington’s Birthday. 
2—Anniversary Texan Republic. 
17—St. Patrick’s Day. 

18—Good Friday, then Easter Sunday. 

Apr. 19—Patriot’s Day. 

Apr. 26—Confederate Memorial Day, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia and Louisiana. 

May 2—Confederate Day, Tennessee. 

May 10—Confederate Memorial Day, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. 

May 11—Mother’s Day. 

May 20—Anniversary Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence, North Carolina. 

May 30—Decoration Day. 

June 3—Jefferson Davis’ Birthday, Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia and Louisiana. 

And don’t forget the June Bride. 

July 4~—Independence Day. 

July 24—Pioneer’s Day, Utah. 

August—Vacation time. 

Aug. 16—Bennington Battle Day, Vermont. 

September—Labor Day; back to school. 

Sept. 9—Admission Day, California. 

Sept. 12—Defender’s Day, Maryland. 

Oct. 9—Fire Prevention Day. 

Oct. 12—Columbus Day. 

Fall windows, foot ball, etc. 

Nov. 11—Armistice Day. 

November—Thanksgiving. 

December—Winter scenes, gift windows, Christ- 
mas. 

This list is in no way complete, but it will bring 
to memory other days that may be tied into with 
your window trims. 

File it where you can lay hands upon it when you 
are short of seasonable ideas for a window display. 
ao mm 


WINTER AND ITS EFFECT ON WATER 
HEATING 


E are reproducing for the readers of this de- 
W partment a circular sent out by the Georgia 

Railway and Power Company to its custom- 
ers last winter. The talk to the customer fully 
explains what he may expect when heating in the 
fall and winter months. A graph also explains to the 
customer the effect of weather on water and gas 
bills. It is a fine lesson in cause and effect which 
may be enlarged upon or at least utilized to good 
advantage by salesmen and service men. 
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The Weather, Water and Gas Bills 


Said a Customer: 


“I don’t, for the life of me, see how it takes 
more gas to heat a gallon of water in a 
perfectly warm house in the winter time than 
it does in the summer time.” 


TILL it does. And that’s one of the main reasons 
gas bills are higher in winter than in the summer. 
The rapidity with which water may be heated de- 
pends, naturally, on how warm the water is when you 


start the heating process. Did you ever try to heat 
ice water? 


The chart on the reverse side of this tells the story 
better than words. It shows the average temperature 
of the water that comes from the pipes of your house, 
every month in the year. : 


In July the average temperature of water is around 
80 degrees. In March it is under 50 degrees and in 
January is down to.45 degrees—COLDER than the 
ice water you drink in summer time. 


Because of this difference in temperature it takes 
almost twice as much gas to heat water in winter as 
in summer. More gas means higher bills. It can’t be 
helped. 


Every housewife knows how much water is used in 
cooking. We thought you'd like to know about this 
matter of temperature. 

GEORGIA RAILWAY & POWER CO. 


P. S. Arkwright, President. 
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A COMPENSATION PLAN 


ERE is a plan of compensation with “Rules 

Governing Salesmen” that has come to our 

attention and which is self-explanatory. It is 
a good thing to get everything down in black and 
white as this sales manager has. The tabulation 
also contained the selling price and salesman’s com- 
mission on all appliances sold by the company, but 
space does not permit publishing it. The commis- 
sion on appliances is equal to about 7% per cent. 


Rules Governing Salesmen 


1. Report at office at 8 a. m. 

2. Turn in all orders at 5 p. m. 

3. Leave route at office each morning, naming 
streets that you are going to work. 

4. Turn in prospect cards each evening, giving 
complete information and especially time the pros- 
pect will develop. These cards will be routed and 
filed for your exclusive information and will be re- 
turned to you for action on the date indicated. 

5. Carefully consult map each morning before 
starting on route so as to acquaint yourself with the 
location of gas mains on the streets you intend to 
work. 

6. A drawing account of $20 per week is allowed 
each salesman. As our books will be closed on the 
25th of each month, all commissions will be paid on 
the first of the month for the sales effected between 
the first and the 25th. 

%. Prices quoted on water heaters include connec- 
tion charges when all water lines are in and the gas 
lines are in the kitchen. 


8. Prices quoted on all ranges include connection 
charges when not more than five feet of pipe is re- 
quired to effect the installation. 

9. Work Schedule: In accepting orders for work 
the following time limit will prevail: Running ser- 
vices, 4 days; move orders, 2 days; setting stoves 
where all lines are in, 2 days; running services and 
setting stoves, 3 days; setting meters, 1 day. 

10. Deposits Deposit on each meter in residence, 
$5; in pressing club, $15; restaurants, $25 and up; 
lunch rooms, $25; bakeries, $100. (Meter deposits 
are intended to cover one month’s average gas con- 
sumption. ) 

11. When a salesman takes an order he is 
expected to use great care to see that he has the 
name and initials correct, the address right and the 
price entered plainly on the order. 

12. In accepting meter deposits the salesman must 
call up the office in order to get the correct number 
required for the meter deposit. 
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THE GUIDE 1926-27 
Dehydration By Treatment With Hygroscopic 


“The Guide, 1926-27” is the fifth edition of this 
valuable reference data book published annually for 
engineers, architects and contractors. 

This is the biggest “Guide” ever published—sev- 
eral new chapters appear and the other sections have 
been amplified with much new material. For the first 
time, air conditioning, drying, mechanical draft, ozone 
and building insulation have been treated thoroughly 
and in addition new data have been given on green- 
house heating, water supply systems, boilers, oil 
burning and gas heating. The result of further labor- 
atory research has produced new tables on heat, 


humidity and air motion as well as a new comfort. 


chart. 

A new index to the technical data section is an 
added feature that will make the book more useful. 

The Guide Publication Committee has produced a 
book for the every-day use of the engineer and hopes 
that it will perform a worth-while service during the 
coming year. The every-other-year publication plan 
was considered but the protest of technical users as 
well as firms using catalog data was emphatic for the 
annual publication, so that the 1926-27 volume is the 
result. 

In general appearance it is the same, being bound 
in blue cloth and stamped in red and gold. The size, 
6 x 9 in., has been found to’ be most satisfactory, but 
the greatly increased number of pages makes it a 
bigger book. 

All of the work was carried out under the direction 
of Perry West, consulting engineer, Newark, N. 1é 
and his committee, consisting of Prof. A. B. Acheson, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y.; J. B. Bolling, 
consulting engineer, East Orange, N. J.; L. A. Hard- 
ing, consulting engineer, Buffalo, N. Y.; C. V. 
Haynes, New York; Dr. E. V. Hill, Chicago, IIl.; 
S. R. Lewis, consulting engineer, Chicago, Ill.; Dr. 
W. J. McConnell, Philadelphia; C. L. Riley, New 
York City; Prof. A. C. Willard, head of Department 
of Mechanical Engraving, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; Prof. C. P. Yaglou, Harvard School of 
Public Health, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Gas in Fire-Place the Ladies’ Delight 


A gas-fired heater appeals and comforts 


J. B. Dillon 


room. The house was heated by a coal furnace, 
on the hot air principle and the furnace was per- 
forming nicely. The entire house comfortably warm ; 
but of course the lady of the house must start a coal 
fire in the handsome fireplace, the novelty of the old 
grate. “Bluster, bloowy” went the wind outside and 
the room was choking full of smoke. 
“Horrors!, why that is unreasonable. To think of 
a new chimney to ‘smoke’ like that!” 
“Well, that is just what happened over at Minnie’s 
the day before yesterday,” said one of the callers. 
“Yes and so it is at my house every time I| start 
a fire in the grate,” said another. 
“Well it will be the last fire I start in there until 
something is done,” said the hostess. 
Hubby had by this time subdued the fire, opened 
the door and windows to clear the house of the 
smoke, when a belated female guest arrived. 


A New Comer and Her Tale 


“Well I declare. Holding open house. Say, this 
isn’t New Years,” and she laughed. 

“Hello Clara,” said the hostess, and then added: 
“You wouldn’t be laughing if your chimney smoked 
like ours. We had to put out theefire in the grate.” 

“You’ve got nothing on me. I had to discard the 
coal grate and get a gas heater for the fire place. It 
gives more heat than the coal fire, is cleaner, no 
smoke, no ashes and you can get the heat in a 
moment or put it out in a jiffy. Say it’s classy!” 

“My, but they cost like blazes !” 

“Oh no they don’t. The first cost is hardly any 


| was a new home and contained a large living 





THE GAS ENGINEER’S POCKET-BOOK 


This is a book that is very well known among gas 
men, not only abroad in England, but also in this 
country. The present issue, which is published by D. 
Van Nostrand Company of New York City, is the 
fourth edition of the book. It must be said that it is 
hard to find a collection of data and information on 
so many varied phases of manufacture, distribution 
and use of gas as is contained in this publication. 
There are in all 400 pages in this hand-book, and 
every one of these is just crammed full of informa- 
tion, which is of course of value to all gas men. Of 
course, there are certain tables which apply par- 
ticularly to British products and which cannot be 
used by the American gas engineer, but these are 
few in number. 

The book is divided into four main sections. The 
first of these deals with information of a general 
mathematical and’ construction character, and there 
are numerous tables and curves on properties of 
circles and numbers, as well as various notes on the 
use of different construction material, such as con- 


higher than a full set of fireplace fixtures, and as you 
use it only occasionally, as with no lugging of kind- 
ling, coal and ashes, the maintenance will compare 
with the cost of using a coal grate fire.” 


Diverting a Purchase 


“That gives me an idea,” said another guest. “We 
were just about to pay $65 for a fireplace set. That 
will really pay for the gas heater and come to think 
about it, it is impossible to get any holes burnt in 
your carpet if it’s a gas fire, and believe me that re- 
moves an element of fear and the necessity of con- 
stant watching. Why if a large piece of wood’ or 
coal popped out it might burn the house down.” 

And right here we get the facts and figures, and 
the element of superiority; plenty of fuel for our 
advertisements and sales talks and if we do not 
profit by the ladies, who run the house, we are pass- 
ing up the best sales idea possible to conceive. 

To determine if the ladies’ figures are real, just 
try and buy a nice basket; shield, andirons, coal 
bucket, tongs, poker and pincers and see what the 
cost is and then price the various makes of fireplace 
gas heaters which are supported on handsome and- 
irons, and require none of the other articles men- 
tioned, and compare their beauty. Now consider that 
in the warm days all of the outside utensils must be 
placed somewhere out of the way, whereas with the 
gas appliance there is no change from one end of 
the year to the other, and because of these things 
we are correct when we say that gas in the fireplace 
is a delight to the ladies. 





crete, steel, etc. This section also contains informa- 
tion on the construction of various portions of the 
gas works such as the retort house, condensers, 
scrubbers and washers, purifiers and gas holders, 
station meters, etc. The second edition deals with 
gas manufacture, and contains considerable informa- 
tion both in descriptive and tabular form, concerning 
the storing of material, carbonization of coal, boilers 
and exhausters, washing and scrubbing, purification 
and storing of gas. A third section is concerned with 
distribution and selling gas, and the information 
contained therein is just as interesting and import- 
ant. There are many tables on distributing gas, both 
high pressure and low pressure, testing mains, 
meters, service pipes, etc. The last section is con- 
cerned with information on testing of gas and also 
on water gas practice. 

There is a very good index in this book as well 
as an alphabetical list of tables. 

All in all, it is a very useful publication and one 
that the gas man will find of great interest to have 
on his desk. 
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Gas Sales Division of New England Gas 
Association Hold Meeting 
Listen to Talk by Messrs. Sellman and Weeks 


About 175 members and guests 
attended the December meeting of 
the Gas Sales Division of the New 
England Gas Association, which 
was held at the Boston City Club 
on Friday, December 10, 1926. 


Endeavoring to have some spe- 
cial feature at each meeting, Gov- 
ernor M. B. Webber introduced the 
Gas Sales Instrumental Trio, com- 
posed of Charles Goddard of the 
Welsbach Company, violin; C. R. 
Kimball of Walker-Pratt Com- 
pany, piano, and George DeLoid of 
the Taunton Gas Light Company, 
’cello. It certainly was a great sur- 
prise to hear the wonderful music 
these men rendered. After two 
pieces the members insisted that 
the trio give one more number, 
which they did. It is quite evident 
that considerable musical talent 
exists in the association, and the 
members are undoubtedly to hear 
some very interesting musical 
treats at future meetings. 

In accordance with the vote 
passed at the last meeting, Gover- 
nor Webber appointed the follow- 
ing members to serve on the pub- 
licity committee for the ensuing 
year: Messrs. Woodhead, Haas 
and Bullard. The association felt 
that the meetings should receive 
more publicity in the Boston news- 
papers and it will be the aim of this 
committee to secure newspaper 
publicity for each meeting. 

A unanimous vote was passed 
whereby the secretary was in- 
structed to send a letter to Fred K. 
Wells, expressing the association’s 
best wishes for the coming year. 
Mr. Wells, who has always been 
active in the work of the associa- 
tion, has taken up his residence in 
Washington, D. C., where he will 
be associated with the Hoffman 
Heater Company. For a number of 
years Mr. Wells acted as treasurer 
of the Gas Sales Association of 
New England. 


Governor Webber announced 
that the speaker for the January 
meeting would be A. A. Norlin, 
chairman of the American Gas 
Association Incineration Commit- 
tee. Mr. Norlin will bring an inter- 
esting message and it is expected 
that the banner crowd of the season 
will be on hand when the meeting 
is called to order. 


F. E. Sellman Addresses Meeting 


F. E. Sellman, engineer of the 
Servel Corporation, told about the 
developments which were taking 
place in the gas refrigerator. 

He outlined just how the refrig- 
erator operates with gas and em- 
phasized the point that there are 
no moving parts to wear out, and 
thereby eliminating replacements. 
The speaker stated that although 
the gas consumption for each ma- 
chine was only 1% to 3 cu. ft. per 
hour, which seems rather small, it 
means 18,000 cubic feet per year, 
and this added to the average con- 
sumption of gas per meter would 
mean 56,000 cubic feet of gas per 
meter. 

Mr. Sellman urged the members 
to actively push the sales of gas 
refrigerators in order to build up 
the gas output. 

Governor Webber referred to a 
recent address by Roger W. Bab- 
son, who predicted that the year 
1927 would see lower stock market 
prices, lower commodity prices and 
a general easing off in industry 
throughout the nation. 

With this statement in mind, 
Governor Webber said that we 
should start the year 1927 with a 
definite organized selling plan. 

To give the members an out- 
siders’ viewpoint on the methods 
employed by successful merchan- 
dising concerns, Eugene M. Weeks 
was secured to present his experi- 
ences. The speaker has been in 
the advertising business for a great 
many years and from his contact 












with large and successful cam- 
paigns for the selling of merchan- 
dise he was able to give the mem- 
bers some valuable words of advice 
in establishing definite sales plans. 
* * * 
Hornell Gas Light Co. to Buy 
Canisteo Gas Co. Stock 


Albany, N. Y.—The Hornell, 
(N. Y.) Gas Light Company has 
made application to the Public 
Service Commission for authority 
to purchase all of the capital stock 
of the Canisteo, (N. Y.) Gas Com- 
pany for $50,000 or such amount as 
the commission may determine, 
and merge the latter into the 
Hornell Company. 

It is alleged by the Hornell Com- 
pany that it and the Canisteo Com- 
pany are distributors of natural 
gas, both companies purchasing the 
natural gas from the Empire Gas 
& Fuel Company, Ltd., a producing 
and distributing company, on a 
percentage basis. The Hornell 
Company states that it distributes 
gas in Hornell and then transmits 
it to Canisteo where it is distri- 
buted to consumers by the Can- 
isteo Company. The two com- 
panies, the petition states, are 
under the same management and 
the stock in each is held by the 
same persons. The present man- 
agement requires separate opera- 
tion, accounting and management 
and the petitioner states that there 
is no reason why this duplication 
should be continued. 

The Hornell Company says it has 
recently constructed a large build- 
ing for the manufacture of arti- 
ficial gas to augment its present 
supply of natural gas. The merg- 
ing of the two companies into one, 
it believes, will be in the public 
interest. 

7> *+ 

National Gas Co. Incorporated 

Toledo, O.—The incorporation 
of the National Gas Company, 
with a capital of $10,000, has been 
announced. Incorporators are: 
Mr. Streicher, W. J. Flory, A. J. 
Bohnengel, Harry Tuller, Rose 
Weisenberger. 
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Refrigeration Interests Industrial Men 


Industrial Gas Division, New England Gas Association, Holds 
December Meeting 


The December meeting of the 
Industrial Gas Division of the New 
England Gas Association which 
dealt with the subject of house- 
hold refrigeration, had a record at- 
tendance of 183. At this meeting 
the following eleven members were 
voted into the division: 

M. B. Webber, assistant treas- 
urer and industrial engineer, Marl- 
boro-Hudson Gas Company, 150 
Congress Street, Boston, Mas.. 

D. S. Reynolds, construction en- 
gineer, Boston Consolidated Gas 
Company, 149 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Carl A. Schlegal, sales engineer, 
the W. S. I. Contracting Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

George D. Kingsland, New Eng- 
land branch manager, Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator Company, 462 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

Philip A. Mellis, Jr., industrial 
service engineer, Malden & Mel- 
rose Gas Light Company, Malden, 
Mass. 

Prentice H. Hatch, assistant gen- 
eral manager, Connecticut Power 
Company, New London, Conn. 

Harold S. Leanerd, general man- 
ager, the Middletown Gas Light 
Company, Middletown, Conn. 

F. W. Robinson, district man- 
ager, Armstrong Cork and Insulat- 
ing Company, 275 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

D. P. Allen, gas engineer, Con- 
necticut Light and Power Com- 
pany, Meriden, Conn. 

Robert M. Keeney, industrial 
heating engineer, Connecticut 
Light and Power Company, 111 
West Main Street, Waterbury, 
Conn. 


F. E. Sellman Addresses Meeting 


The speaker at this meeting was 
F. E. Sellman, engineer, Produc- 
tion Department, Servel Corpora- 
tion, New York City, who talked 
on the subject of household refrig- 
eration, giving special attention to 
the continuous operating machine 
produced by his company. The 
talk was illustrated with lantern 
slides showing various types of re- 
frigerating machines of the absorp- 
tion type. 

During the course of the discus- 
sion which followed the talk the 





following points were brought out: 
The Servel machine has a working 
internal pressure of from 235 to 266 
pounds per square inch. .In mak- 
ing the installation, if the local reg- 
ulations permit, quarter-inch cop- 
per tubing way be used for the 
water line and for the gas line. 
Though the first boxes shipped to 
gas companies will be equipped 
with manual control, the produc- 
tion box will have a thermostatic 
control which will hold the box 
temperature between 38 and 40 de- 
grees. The control of the cooling 
water to secure the temperature 
control is not good practice, and 
the thermostat will control the gas 
flame. Nothing but copper tubing 
is used for the cooling water and 
tests conducted in Stockholm, 
Sweden, over a period of four years 
indicate that it would require 183 
years for the loss of enough hydro- 
gen from the system to have any 
effect upon the operation of the 
machine. 





Joints Gas Welded 


All joints of the machine are gas 
welded. Gas welding is used be- 
cause electric welding is too porous 
for hydrogen. Each unit is tested 
for a pressure of 3,000 pounds per 
square inch. The machines that 
are to be made in this country will 
have one charge for the United 
States and another for those to be 
sold in Central America. 


The products of combustion 
from the flue have a temperature 
of about 185 degrees and condensa- 
tion troubles are overcome by hav- 
ing a porcelain cone at the top of 
the flue. This cone serves the 
double purpose of a condensation 
surface that will not corrode and 
a means of preventing the flue 
being covered by a box, towel 
or anything else that would stop 
the circulation in the flue. One 
size box only will be built at the 
start and the comparative cost of 
operation in New York City is 
$2.77 for the gas refrigerating ma- 
chine and $4.00 for electrically 
operated compressor machines. 
To de-frost all that is necessary is 
to shut off the gas. 





Brooklyn Union Company to Play Santa 
Claus to Employees’ Children 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Santa Claus 
will be an early arrival for the chil- 
dren of employees of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company. Next Satur- 
day the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Club, acting as agents for the com- 
pany will give a Christmas party 
and festival. 

Upon entering the building the 
festive greenery will sound a 
Christmas note which will in turn 
be added to by the playing of 
Christmas carols on the organ. The 
program of the entertainment will 
be complete and include the French 
musical clown, acrobatic comedi- 
ans, a magician and several gym- 
nastic acts. 

Santa Claus will act as a song 
leader. The children’s singing 
will be accompanied by an orches- 
tra of eight musicians, all dressed 
in clown costume. Other clowns 
will greet the children as they enter 
the building and will present each 
with a box of candy. An inter- 
mission during the show will give 





an opportunity for the committee 
to supply each child with ice cream 
and a box of fancy crackers. 

All arrangements are in charge 
of Harold F. Coleman, social vice- 
president of the club. 

’- * * 


Illinois Power & Light Corp. 
Declares Dividend 

Chicago, Ill—The board of di- 
rectors of the Illinois Power and 
Light Corporation has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1926, 
amounting to 1% per cent on the 
? per cent cumulative preferred 
stock to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 10, 
1926. The board also declared a 
dividend of 1%4 per cent upon the 
6 per cent cumulative prefererd 
stock and 1% per cent on the 6 per 
cent participating preferred stock 
to stockholders of record on the 
same date. All three dividends are 
payable January 1, 1927. 
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Agreed At Last on Franchise 

Denver, Colo.— The City of 
Denver and the Public Service 
Company of Colorado have agreed 
on the company’s proposed twenty- 
year franchise, and a special elec- 
tion to ask the tax pss to ratify 
it has been called tor February 8. 

The city wanted the company to 
sign: “Such rates are subject to 
regulation as provided in the char- 
ter of the city and county of Den- 
ver,” but it was finally agreed and 
signed: “Such rates shall be sub- 
ject to regulation as provided by 
law.” 

The company accepted the Pal- 
mer rates. Ray Palmer, New 
York engineer, employed by the 
city, but refused to accept his valu- 
ation figures. 

The rates and stipulations follow: 
Gas, 90 cents per M. cu. ft., and it 
is estimated this means a saving to 
the consumers of from $55,000 to 
$75,000 a year. 

Fifty thousand dollars a year 
penalty for failure of company to 
bring in natural gas within two 
years after the council and mayor 
have determined a supply is avail- 
able, this clause to be operative 
during the first ten years of the 
franchise. This penalty provision 
applies in the second ten years pro- 
vided the city is willing to grant 
the company a natural gas fran- 
chise for twenty years. 

Gas quality fixed at 400 B.t.u. 
(standard conditions 333 in Den- 
ver). This standard must be 
maintained daily. If it falls below 
the consumer must be rebated. 

Standards of service may be 
raised at any at anv time by agree- 
ment between manager of improve- 
ments and the company. 

Company to pay $60,000 a year 
franchise tax. 

Violation of franchise provisions 
by the company cancels the fran- 
chise. 

*> * * 


Society of Gas Lighting Holds 
Annual Meeting 

New York City.—The fifty-first 
annual meeting of the Society of 
Gas Lighting was held at the 
Hotel Astor, Thursday, December 
9th. The following officers were 
elected : 

President: Dr. Alex. C. Hum- 
phreys. 

_ Vice-president, W. Cullen Mor- 


ris. 
Treasurer, William J. Welsh. 


Secretary, George G. Ramsdell. 

Member of executive committee, 
Alfred E, Forstall. 

Finance committee, Clifford E. 
Paige, Colin C. Simpson, John S. 
DeHart, Jr. 

The Hon. George B. Cortelyou 
was elected an honorary member 
of the society. 


* * * 


Pierre Plantinga on European Trip 
Cleveland, O.—Pierre Plantinga, 
president of the Gas Machinery 
Company of Cleveland, O., sailed 
for Europe December 1, on the S.S. 
Mauretania, and expects to be 
absent for about two months. 

It is his intention to visit his old 
home in the Netherlands, and also 
several points of interest in Eng- 
land, with side trips to important 
centers in Belgium, Germany and 
France. 

The main purpose of his trip is 
to keep abreast with the develop- 
ments in the gas business as 
practiced abroad. 


Pen Argyl Gas Co. Sold to Pa. 
Utilities Company 

Easton, Pa.— The Pennsylvania 
Utility Company, Easton, Pa., has 
purchased the Pen Argyl Gas Com- 
pany from the Walter Ede estate, 
Pen Argyl, the change to take 
effect on January 1. Edmund 
Kellow, present manager, will be 
retained in the position it is re- 
ported. 

The Pennsylvania concern, it 
is stated, is making efforts to 
secure numerous plants in this 
section. Recently an offer was 
made for the Bangor Gas Com- 
pany, but they were outbid by a 
concern fromi Chicago. 

* * * 


New Holder for Gas Co. in 
Wilkesbarre 


Wilkesbarre, Pa.—A permit has 
been given Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. to erect a storage holder 
costing $40,000. The holder will be 
almost 100 feet high, 125 feet in 
diameter and will hold 1,000,000 
feet of illuminating gas. 





Cumberland Gas Company Ownership 


hanges 
Taken Over By Central Public Service Corporation 


Cumberland, Ind. — Announce- 
ment is made of the sale of the 
Cumberland and Allegheny Gas 
Company to the Central Public 
Service Company, with offices in 
Chicago. This is a corporation 
formed recently under the Dela- 
ware charter, which has purchased 
public utilities in fifteen states and 
Canada. 

In a formal announcement, the 
acquisition of the stock and fran- 
‘chise of the local company with 
numerous other gas plants in 


different states is detailed. The 
new corporation has purchased the 
heating and lighting utilities in 
Chambersburg, Hanover, Waynes- 
boro and other Pennsylvania cities. 
The Cumberland and Allegheny 
Gas Company supplies a population 
of 125,000 in Maryland and ad- 
jacent territory. It was formed 
largely by Philadelphia interests 
and was a subsidiary of the South- 
ern Gas Corporation. The company 
distributes natural gas piped from 
the Central West Virginia field. 





Gas Company Rewards Loyal, 
Faithful Service 

Bridgeton, N. J.—Bridgeton’s 
large and extensive sewer work 
during the past summer has meant 
a lot of extra and careful work on 
the part of employees of the 
Bridgeton Gas Light Company and 
as a result of the successful man- 
ner in which the gas company em- 
ployees conducted their affairs a 
chicken dinner was tendered to 
them. The dinner marked the ap- 
preciation of the company for the 
faithful and loyal service. The fol- 
lowing were present: 


President Minch, Superintendent 
J. B. Jones, Assistant Superintend- 
ent Seorim DuBois, Robert F. 
Crowell, new business agent ; Com- 
missioner of Streets and Highways 
Alfred H. Lupton, A. H. Lupton, 
Jr., contractor in charge of the ex- 
tensive sewer extensions ; Linwood 
R. Mulford, foreman; Burton A. 
Mulford, foreman in charge of ex- 
cavation; Leonard G. Watson, the 
gas company’s superintendent of 
Gistribution ; Frank Leake, William 
Peterson, John Peguesse, William 
Couch, of the gas company’s ser- 
vice department, and William B. 
Kirby. 
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Southern Gas & Power Co. Takes 
Over Salem Gas Plant 


Salem, N. J.—The Salem Gas 
Light Company officially went out 
of existence when the physical 
assets of the company were turned 
over to the Southern Gas and 
Power Company, which will be the 
operating company in the future. 


The Southern Gas and Power 
Company, which has offices in 
Philadelphia, owns and operates 22 
gas companies in the south and 
east. This, however, is their first 
venture to New Jersey. They 
operate five companies in Pennsyl- 
vania, three in New York state and 
several in Maryland and Virginia. 


A representative of the company 
is in Salem at this time, attending 
to the details of transferring the 
property, but it has been unofficial- 
ly announced that the present per- 
sonnel of the old Salem Gas Light 
Company will be retained. 


Commercial Gas Managers Meet 
in Lynn 
Lynn, Mass.—The November 
meeting of the New England 
Association of Commercial Gas 
Managers was held on November 
26, 1926, at Hotel Westminster. 

Mr. Wm. Gould, a fellow mem- 
ber, gave a talk on “The Person- 
ality of a Salesman.” 

“A pleasing personality is one 
of the most valuable assets in any 
line,” said Mr. Gould in his talk 
which was direct, vigorous and in- 
spiring. He stressed the value of 
persistence in a salesman giving 
data to emphasize his statements. 

The meeting was voted a partic- 
ularly interesting and instructive 


occasion, 
+ * * 


Missouri Power & Light Co. 
Declared Dividend 
Chicago, Ill—The board of di- 
rectors of Missouri Power and 
Light Company declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 134 per 


cent on the cumulative preferred 

stock of the company to preferred 

stockholders of record at thé close 

of business December 20, 1926, The 

dividend is payable on January 1, 
oy 

a * * * 

R. J. Hole Resigns Presidency 
of Whetstone Utilities Manage- 
ment Corporation 

Philadelphia, Pa.—R. J. Hole, of 
Greensboro, N. C., who has been 
prominently identified with the de- 
velopment of the gas industry in 
the South for many years, has re- 
signed as president of the Whet- 
stone Utilities Management Cor- 
poration, effective January lst. As 
head of this organization, which 
managed all the properties of the 
Southern Gas and Power Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Hole was active in direct- 
ing the operation and expansion of 
important gas properties in eleven 
different states, with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hole plans to spend the 


winter with his family in St. 
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Petersburg, Fla., at the same time 
keeping in touch with his exten- 
sive business interests in Florida 
and North Carolina. For a number 
of years he was one of the owners 
of the North Carolina Public Ser- 
vice Company, supplying gas, elec- 
tric and transportation service in 
the territory centering in and 
around Greensboro. 

Mr. Hole will continue his in- 
terest in public utilities through 
his presidency of the Carolina 
States Electric Company of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


ee 


G. S. Hawley Addresses Mfrs. 
Assn. 


Bridgeport, Conn. — Re-elected 
president of the Bridgeport Manu- 
facturers Assn. for the third term 
at the annual meeting and dinner 
in the University club, George S. 


Hawley, president of the Bridge- 
port Gas Light Company, declared 
his belief that manufacturers and 
business men can “effectively con- 
trol the business cycle so that un- 
told blessings to the country will 
result, and industrial peace and 
continuous employment be more 
than a dream.” 

Always faced with the fear of 
hard times in the past, claimed to 
be the result of economic and busi- 
ness cycles, business men have now 
some “control of what were con- 
sidered uncontrollable economic 
forces,” he said. According to the 
old cycle there should be depres- 
sion now, he said, whereas there 
continues to be a “goodly measure 
of prosperity” while he does not be- 
lieve that hard times can be elimin- 
ated entirely the power is the 
people’s as a whole to prolong 
prosperity materially, he asserted. 





New Gas Plant to 


Supply Bronx and 


Manhattan 


New York City—New York’s 
daily gas supply will be increased 
shortly by 20,000,000 cubic . feet 
through the placing in operation 
of a new manufacturing plant in 
Hunt’s Point, the Bronx. Up to the 


. present time more than $15,000,- 


000 has been expended by the Con- 
solidated Gas Company on this 
addition to its manufacturing 
facilities. 

With this addition a daily supply 
of more than 200,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas will be available to consum- 
ers in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx. e Hunt’s Point 
plant even at the present time 
covers several of the 180 acres at 
the end of Hunt’s Point avenue, 
where the waters of the East and 
Bronx rivers converge. 

With the completion of addi- 
tional gas manufacturing appar- 
atus the entire 180 acres will liter- 
ally be covered by additional struc- 
tures that will be necessary to 
provide a greater manufacturing 
capacity than the 20,000,000 cubic 
feet unit now nearing completion, 
and which will soon supply nearly 
1,500 miles of mains now hidden 
in New York’s avenues and streets. 

The Hunt’s Point plant has been 
built by the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany to meet the steadily increas- 
ing demand for gas for industrial 
and heating purposes. This new 


gas plant will furnish about 1,200 
tons of coke every twenty-four 
hours in addition to its immense 
output of gas. 

The process of.manufacture at 
Hunt’s Point is entirely different 
from that hitherto employed in 
any of the plants of New York, in- 
cluding the enormous gas,works of 
the Astoria Light, Heat and Power 
Company, a subsidiary of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company, at Astoria, 
Queens, which has a daily manu- 
facturing capacity of about 84,000,- 
000 cubic feet. 

The Consolidated Gas Company 
has built bulkheads on the East 
river end of the property which 
permit ocean going coal carrying 
steamships, each of a draught of 
twenty-seven feet to be warped 
to the bulkheads for the unloading 
of their cargoes. To accommodate 
these steamships it was necessary 
for the company to dredge a chan- 
nel thirty feet deep at low tide and 
150 wide to connect with the East 
river's main channel. The bulk- 
heads are 3,000 feet in length. 

There are two new features at 
the Hunt’s Point plant so far as 
gas manufacturing and distribu- 
tion are concerned in New York. 
The product will be coal gas ex- 
clusively. No water gas will be 
manufactured there. The gas will 
be made in coke ovens, a radically 


different process than has ever 
been used in a New York plant, in- 
cluding the modern plant of the 
Astoria Light, Heat and. Power 
Company at Astoria. 

* * ~ 


Never-Burn Hot Plates 

The manufacturer of this device, 
the Never-Burn Hot Plate Sales 
Co., 128 No. Wells street, Chicago, 
Ill., claim that with its aid the 
danger of burned food is a thing 
of the past. 

Even if all moisture is boiled 
out, the food, or preserves, jams, 
etc., cannot burn, nor the vessel 
containing them become ruined 
through overheating. 

As proof of this assertion the 
manufacturers also claim that this 
is the only device on which milk, 
one of the most sensitive commo- 
dities used in cooking, can be 
boiled without scorching. 


The Never-Burn Hot Plate con- 
sists of a disc of metal with a 
raised edge in which are air spaces ; 
also sixteen ribs of metal around 
which the air circulates. 

The plate is placed directly over 
the flame of the range and the 
utensil placed on the ribs and rim, 
the air circulating between the 
plate and the cooking vessel, pre- 
cludes the necessity of constant 
watching and stirring as the con- 
tents are at no time in danger of 
burning. 

Literature put out by this com- 
pany contain many excellent testi- 
monials relating to the many ad- 
vantages the housewives have 
secured from the use of Never- 
Burn Hot Plates. 

Communicate with the above 
mentioned company for further in- 
formation, if interested. 

*- ¢ s 
R. G. Soper Elected Treasurer, 
Southwestern Public Service 
Association 

Dallas, Texas.—R. G. Soper, for 
many years active in the manu- 
factured and now in the natural 
gas industry, secretary of the 
Dallas Gas Company, has been 
elected treasurer of the South- 
western Public Service Associ- 
ation. 





